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PRICE SIx CENTs. 








New and Popular 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


The New Graded Readers, 


ouay and eae peoen illustrated. Regen y all others | 

of d io cheap- 

The ‘most beautiful ecries of ro Be books ever 
issued. 





ness, 


First Readcr 64 pages, - - 
Second Reader, 124 paxes, = - - - - 6 
Third Reader. 160 pages, - - - «“ 50 
Fourth Reader. ——— - - - “ 70 
Fifth Reader, 336 pages, - “« $1.20 

a@ A set of complete sories—F 1 VE books—will be 
mailed 0. receipt uf $1.50, if desired for examination 
with a view to introduction. 

Though not published a year, this series has ctventy | 
—_ very largely introduced. The cities of New 

Verk,. Bavgoer, Me., Fall River, Manrs., Stock- 
briage. . vertown, N.Y. 
N J.,. Nashville, Tenn, Mobile, 
ton, 8. C.. Rochester, x. Y., Lafayette, Ind , Ot- 
taumwea, Iowa, Duluth, Min).—to say nothing of 
numerous smaller towns, ties. normal 
—have adopted them and have them now in successful 
use. 


“ 


“ 


“ 





circulars giving full descriptive 
be sent on application. 
— —oOo--— 


The Spencerian Copy-Books and Charts 


New revised —_, Rana Copy-Books are comprised | 
in five distinet series, vi 
The Sikecter ‘Course. 
The Common Schoo! Series. 
Exercise -eries. 
Musiness Ser es. 
Ladies’ series. 
Spencerian Charts of Writing. 47 Charts; 
size, 19 by 24 inehes. Price $5.00 per set. 
ANEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. A practical course 
with the French Language, on Woodbury's plan wits the 
German. By “rofs. Louw 4. LANGuEL.Ien, LL. D., and 
H. M. Monsanto, M. A. 5°0 pages. Price $200. By 
mail, for examination with a view to introduction, on 
receipt of $1.50. 
A MANUAL ©F FRE*CH POETRY, with His- 
torical Introduction and Bioyraphical Nolices of the 
principal authors. For the use-of the school and the 
e. Cloth, 550 pages. By A. H. Mrxer, A. M., Pro- 
feasor of modern languages in the University of Roches- 
ter. Price $2. by mail forexamination, with a view 
to introduction, on receipt of $1.50 
inating weeny and Ov THE FRENCH VERBS: 
and practical method for acquiring 
ietbanien cerue, and the rules ety - prone and 
aw pe orang Cloth, 125 pages. ALFRED Hexne- 
quis, M. A., Instructor in French in the University of 
Michigan. 


Price 90 cents. 

DANA'S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. Treating of the 
principles of the science, with special reference to 
American Geo History, for the use of colleges, 
academies. and schools of science. A New Be- 
Vised Edition. By James D. DAna, LL. D., nulli- 
man Professor of and Nat. Hist., Yale Colley,e. 

revised, Se 


notices will 


“ Catnjeaue of The 
of School and College Text 


to any address. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TaYLOR &CC., 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 








An Analytical 
Grammar, by Prof. Jean Gustave Keetels. Price 


$2.00. 


isllzabevth, 
Ala, Charies- | 


‘New & Valuable Text Books 
SCHOOLS AnD COLLEGES. 


and Practical French 


lam Elementary French Grammar, by same 
Price 26 conte. 


author. Price $1.25, 


| Idiomatic Key to French Language, Dr, 
| gollection of about 2000 Idioms of the Actual Spoken 


Language, with corresponding Mnglish Version, by | 


Etienne Lambert and Alfred Sardou. Price $1.50. 


All the French Verbs at a Glanee, With 


NEW EDITION. 


Snell’s Olmsted's College 
Astronomy. 


An Introduction to Agirenomy; designed as a text 
book for the use of stadents in College. By Dewtson 
Ouoerep, LL. D., Yale College. A new edition (1874 
revised by E. 8. Sxeux., LL. D., Amherst College, with 


additions and new fustrations. & vo. $2.25. 


Parker’s Natural Philosophy ; 
Plympton. 


Practical Elucidations on all the ¥rench Sounds, by | 4 g.nool Compedium of Natural and Experimenta 


Eikenve taaaber. and alfved Se-du Price SW cents. 


The Bryant & Stratton Business Arithme. | 


tic, for Commercial Colleges and Business Men. 
Price $2.50. 
Town's Readers. Five Numbers. 


i New Speller and Defimer. Price 25 


Town's Analysis. Price 60 cents. 


Constitution of the United States, with a) 
Concordance and Classified Index, and Questions for | 


Educational : urposes, by Charlies W. Stearns, M. D. , 


| 
| 
Price $1.00. 


Pierson's System of Questions in Geography 
adapted to any Modern Atlas. fFrice 75 cents. 


Hedges Logic. Price 75 cents. 


Jamieson's Logic. Price $1.25. 
Jamicson's Rhetoric. Price $1.25. 
Mitchell's Popalar Astronomy. 
Benedict's Algebra. Price $1 75. 
For Schools, Colleges and Private Libraries. 


Price $1.75. 


Book of Facts in Science and Art, exhibiting the Most 
Important Discoveries and Improvements in Mechan- 


Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Geography, Antiquities, etc, with minute 
Index of Subjects. Edited by David A. Wells and 
Samuel Kneeland, M. D. 


either in sets or by single volume. Price in cloth, 
$2.00 per vol. 


ALBERT MASON, Publisher, 


129 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





This important work consists of 21 vols., and sold | 


pPhit a 
® pay: e 


Mechanics, 





bracing the +} tary principles of 
Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Acoustic« 
Pyronomics, Opties, Electricity, Galvanism, Magnet 
ism, Astronomy. Containing also a description of the 
Steam Locomotive Engine and of the Electro-Magneti« 
Te egraph. By Rromarp G. Panxen, A. M. A new 
edition revised and enlarged, by Paror. Gronex W. 
Piymeron, Brooklyn Polytechnic Inatitute. 
$1.75. 


12 mo. 


Shurtlaff’s Governmental 
Instructor. 


The Governmental Inetructor, or, a brief and compre- 
hensive view of the Government of the United States 
and of the State Governments, designed for 
and families. By J. B. Suunrierr. Third revised 
edition, corrected by Davrip H. Camp. 12 mo. 175 ots. 


— 





‘Scott's Manual of United States 


The Annual of Scientific Discovery, a Year- 


ics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, | 





History. 


A Manual of History of the United States. A new 
edition, brought down to the administration of Prest- 
dent Grant. Illustrated with mape. To which is 
annexed the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States, with questions for 
the use of schools. By Paor. Davin B. Scorr, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 16 mo. 63 cents. 


Copies of these text-books mailed to teachers for ex- 
ination upon receipt of one-haif the printed prices 
Liberal terms for introduction. Address, 


COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 
370 Baoapwar, New Yorx. 








NEW YORK SCHOO! 





N ESSRS. A. 8. BARNES & CO., have the satisfaction to the near approach to comp'etion of their 
new or supplementary series of text books, embracing the choicest recent works on every subject pursued 


in our 8. 

T are the only publishers in this country, and, it is believed, in the world, who can offer to their patrons for 
selection Two Complete Series of text-books, each independent of the other, and each ssing incon- 
testible merits, liar to itself. The elder, or ‘Standard Course” is com d of such works as Davies 
Mathematics ; McNally’s Geog apby ; Parker & Watson’s Readers ; Willard’s History ; Peck, Porter, Jarvis, 
Wood, and others in the Sciences ; etc. All of these have been recently revised or re-written, 80 as to be fully up 
to the most cting modern 4d d,and are sold to the extent of many hundreds of thousands of volumes 
annually, with the undim nished approbation of the public. 

The NEW SERIES finds its raison d’etre largely inthe demand for “ brief’ text-books, foreed upon us 
by the crowded courses of instruction which now prevail. We believe, however, that there is a limit of conces- 
si n here, in the interest of schools and our books have not accordingly been reduced to the minimum, but are 
sufficiently full to afford a Thorough and Practical Education to those who depend upon them for 
all they require. The diflicuit atrempt tor ile the pop clamor with a really adequate course, has been 
brought to a most success'ul issue in the several series enumerated below, which the publishers are as justly 
proud as of their Standard Corse, and predict for them an equal degree of popularity 







































a 
INDEPENDENT B55 INDEPENDENT 35 
READING SERIES. |23:|COURSE: GEOGRAPHY .|$24| « 
i = 
— 2s — >Ssi 
é By Prof. J. M. WATSON. Be By Prof. JAMES MONTEITH. Se = 
5S (Completed 1874.) . (Completed 1874. : = 
~ 
© | inde tend os :. 
pendent First Reader. 80 pp. }$9 10 | wonteith’s Elementary G. fie, ids aae $0 35 
« peonen coger Reaper, pod 4. Menteith’s Goaguehenive Regasty..... 0 75 
Reseectrarters” Sim|5% 
ndependen eader, 
Independent — a. 474 PP : = ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
ndependev i ak, 
THROUGH DIAGRAMS. 
2 SCRIPT SPELLERS. By Prof. S. W. CLARK. = 
5 nso airy = 
= | rodependent Chila’s Speller............ sinca 0 < z 
& Independent Youth's Upelier.........c..20..] © 2 eit gee 3 
Clark’s mow femmes in Language*......... : = , 
ad ef Gram sees cer eeseeesoeseess 
PECK’S BRIEF COURSE (Rr shane Cen)... 
r IN ARITHMETIC. g Car's Hormel Grammar. ..+..0-02-s00e0.0. 0 50 
E eae 
By Prof. W. G. PECK. 
= vet, Mi. FOURTEEN WEEKS 
5 Established 1874. IN EACH NATURAL SCIENCE. = 
a 
— —_— g 
a First Lessons In Arithmetic*...... oscelcesvs 015] By Prof. J. DORMAN STEELE. = 
Manual of Practical Arithmetic*............] 0 25 pes: 3 
Complete Arithmetic..........-++-- eos 1 0 40 (Complend 1873.) % 
—_ ~ 
. = 
. Steele’s 14 Weeks in Chemistry........... z 
=] U.S, HISTORY. sesaie 3a Wenne ts Sones 3: HH 
& = Steele’s 14 Weeks in Astronomy.. omy 
2 | BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY...... .....-.--) 0 75 | Steele’s 14 Wevks in Geology... 0 75 
gz (Pu' lished 1871.) Steele's 14 Weeks in Physiology 75 























These works are now ready for the inapection of teachers with the exception of those marked (*) which are 
well advanced, and will all be published before the cloee of the current year. It will be observed that although 
several of the writers named have heretofore obtained some reputation as authors, the works now adverti om 
not revisions, or new editions, but are entirely new works, with fresh matter and novel arrangement. Any of 
these works will be sent forexamination (to teachers only) on receipt of the advertised examination prices. 
wg Send for catalogue with turther details. 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, 


111 & 113 William Street, New York, 822 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


UNQUESTIONABLY: THE BEST SCHOOL FURNITURE. 








MEDAL OF MERIT REPEATED DIPLOMAS 


FROM 
AT 
American Institute, 


1871, °72, & °73. 
VIENNA 1874. 





WAS 
Four Elegaut Siyles of Desks with Combined Settees. 
THE “PEARD,” THE “GEM,” THE “STUDY,” THE “ECONOMIC.” 
Dal Points: Simplicity, Comfort, Utility and Convenience, Extra Beauty and Strength of Castings. 
or Catalogue with full particujars, Address 
* "“ATIONAL SOHOOL FURNITURE 00., William 8t., N. Y. 











» «ire had not two other crews fouled them. 


THE NEW NATIONAL SERIES. — 


é si? \ aatively chaww 9 


TUBLISHED BY 


CLARK & MAYNARD. 


New Graded Series of Arithmetics. 
COMPLETE IN THREE BOUOKS.—By James B. Tuomp- 
sos, LL D. 


I. New Mental Arithmetic, 144 pp.. 16mo. 
$ 36 


PP., IGM, .....00-eeeee coecestes evcceecce 
III. New Practical Arithmetic. 384 


Pp-» 


Key to New Practical, 
pp., 12m0,.....++++ eocces eecccee 
Thompson's New Algebra. (In preparat’n) 

The reception with which these books have been 
greeted, and the repeated victories declaring in their 
favor, from every quarter, c'eariy show that they have 
WON THE UNMISTAKABLE APPROBATION of Te:chers and 
School-officers. to a wide extent. 


Anderson’s Historical Series. 
READY AvUcueT Isr. 


A Junior Class History of the United 
States : including the Constitution of the United 
States. Fully illustrated with views, portraite, maps, 
&c., 270 pp., 12mo., cloth. Price........ seeeeee $1 00 
This work is designed, as its title indicates, for ele- 

mentary classes. The narrative is brief and simple. 

Expressions not easily intelligible by —_ of a sufti- 

ciently advanced grade to commence the study of his- 

tory, have been carefully avoided ; but, at the same 
time, no attempt has been made to lower the style to 
the grade of a book for the nursery. 

A Grammar School History of the United 
States. New Edition greatly improved, with addi- 
tion of notes, etc., and handsomely illustrated. 252 
PP., 16M0....seeeeeceees eeccceccess coes Cocccsece $1 20 

A Pictorial School History of the United 
States. Fully illustrated with maps, portraits, vig- 
neties, etc. 404 pp., 12MO.......006...eeeeeeee Sl 65 

A Manual of General History. Mlustrated with 
beautifully colored maps, showing the changes in the 
political divisions of the world. 419 pp., 12mo..$2 00 

A School History of England. Mlustrated with 
colored maps, showing the geographical changes in 
the country at different periods. 300 pp., 12mo.$1 6y 

Andersons’ Bloss’ Ancient History. I us- 
trated with co'ored maps and chart. 455 pp., 
12mo...... . $2 00 

In preparation A School History of France ; 
A 8chool History of Rome; A School 
History of Greece. 


PTeReeETOCOCOCOCOO OC COTO e ra 


Historical Readers. 


The United States Reader. Embracing selec 
tions from American Historians, Orators, Stateemen 
and Poets, with explanatory observations, notes, etc 
The whole arrarged so as to form a Compl. te Class 
Manual! of United States History. 414 pp., 12mo.$1 5 


The Historical Reader, embracing selections in 
Prose and Verse, from standard writers of Ancient and 
Modern History. 544 pp., 12mo...........-..-..$1 80 
ANDERSON’s HrerortcaL Seaies in whole or in part 

are used in the Public Schools of 114 of the 171 cities, 

which, according to the last United States census, con- 
tain more than 10,000 Inhabitants each. The total pop- 
ulation of there 171 cities amounts to 7,574,921. The 
total population of the 114 cities using ANDERSON’s His- 
TORIEs is 6,242,352. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


A Treaise on Physiology and Hygiene. for 
Educationa! Institutions and General 
Joserx C. Hutcurson, M. D., President of the New 
York Pathological Society. Vice-President of the New 
York Academy of Med:cine, Surgeon to the 
City Hospital, late President of the Medical Society 
of the State of New York. Illustrated with numerous 
wings and colored plates. 270 pp., 12mo...$1 60 
work is used with complete success in thousands 
cademies and Graded Schools in al] 


4 NEW EDITION OF 


Test Words in English Orthography, with 
full definitions ; also, a list of modern 

Names, with their pronunciations, and words in com- 

mon use similar in sound. By N. P. Hexpensor, 

Principal of Grammar No. 3, New York. 18mo.25c 

Samp'e of any of the above works sent to teach- 

ers for with a view to introduction, at half 
circular sent on 


—_. Fall descriptive 
beral terms for firet introductions. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 
5 Barclay Street, New York. 




















The columns of this paper are always open to 


all educational writers for the discussion of any 


live subject pertaining to the canse of Education. 
We invite contributions from the pens of Teachers, 






UCATIONAL News. 





“Mr. B. G. Northrop has produced a most val- 
uable and interesting report of the state of edu- 
cation in Connecticut for the past year. $1,477,- 


Principals and Professors; all contributions to be | 442,72 has been yes 133,528 pupils have 


subject to editorial approval. 





THE CHA8GE OF THE COURT BRIGADE. 


(From Punch.) 2 “Ad 
i ~ OF ng 
Half a yard—half a yard— 

Half a yard onward, 
Through the first crush-room 

Pressed the Four Hundred. 
Forward-—the Fair Brigade ! 

On to the Throne, they said ; 
On to the Presence-room 

Crushed the Four Hundred. 


Forward, the Fair Brigade ! 
Was there a girl dismayed! 
E’en though the chaperons knew 
Some oue had blundered. 
Theirs not to make comp'aint, 
Theirs not to sink or faint, 
Theirs—but words cannot paiut 
Half the discomfiture 
Of the Four Hundred. 


Ti. = 


Crowds on the right of them, 

Crowds on the left of them, 

Crowds all in front of them, 
Stumbled and blundered ; 

On through the courtier-lined 

Rooms—most tremendous grind— 

Into the Presence-Room, 

Leaving their friends behind, 
Passed the Four Hundred. 


Iv. 


Flusbed all their faces fair, 
Flashed all their jewels rare, 
Scratched all their shoulders bare, 
Thrusting each other—while 
Out-iders wondered ; 
Into the Presence Room, 
Taking their turns, they come— 
Some looking very glum 
O’er trains sore sundered, 
Kiss hand, and outward back, 
Fagged, the Four Hundred. 


Vv. 


Crowds to the right of them, 

Crowds on the left ofthem, , 

Crowds all in front of them, 
Stumbled and blundered— 


Debutautes thirstv pined 
For ice or cup 0 tea ; 
No sofas horse-hair lined, 
Nota chair or settee, 

Poor dear Four Hundred. 


vi. 


Mothers to rage gave vent, 

Husbands tor Broughams sent, 

While at mismanagement 
Both sorely wondered. 

Not till the sun had set, 

Not till the lamps were lit, 

Home from the Drawing-Room 
Got the Four Hundred. 


been taught; eight teachers institutes have 
been held. 

At the Maryland State Teschers Association 
Prof. William Elliott, jr. was elected President, 
and A. G. Harley, Secretary 


It wil! be remembered th. Harvard Univer- 
sity offered to give all ladies who should apply 
to it, an examination and if this was successful- 
ly passed to give a certificate which would in ef- 
fect be like granting a degree. Only seven la- 
dies offered themselves. 


They are talking in Indiana of abolishing the 
office of County Superintendents. This would 
be a step in the wrong direction. 


No better evidence of the progress of Syracuse 
University could be given than thata new build- 
ing is to be erected for its medical department. 

Russia is certainly moving in the direction of 
a general education of its le. There are now 
eight Universities; and in Moscow women can 
attend the University. In fact, special attention 
is being paid to the education of women. 


Prof. William E. Parsons has been appointed 
to the professorship of mathematics in the Jap- 
|anese College at Yedo, Japan. The Japanese 
| evidently believe in American institutions. 
| 
| In Springfield, Dlinois, the public has been 
| greatly agitated because the school board pro- 
| posed to substitute ladies in the place of two 
| popular gentlemen principals. 

Boys are now received in the Boston Latin 
School at nine years of age, and they pursue 
a course that requires nine years to complete. 

| In the Cincinnati University they teach wood 
carving, and bave large classes and much en- 
| thusiasm. 


| There are in Kansas 200,000 children between 
the ages of 5 and 18. 


President Fairchild addressed the teachers at 
| Put-in-Bay on “The Personal Power of the 
Teacher.” We intend to give some extracts 
| from this valuable address. 


| Good for the ladies! In London the first 

| prize in jurisprudence was won by a young lady; 

| and the second prize in the same study was won 
by a young lady, also. 


Helen O. Wyman, Lizzie A. Colligan, Mary 
J. Backup, Susan G. B. Garland, and Ellen R. 
Cole, in the Comins district, Boston. 

Warren T. Copeland, widely known in the 
fraternity of teachers from his service in Milton 
and Watertown, as well as by his genial presence 
at the association, is doing temporary service in 
Cambridge. 

Jossie A. Kenniston is confirmed as teacher in 
the’ Dearborn district, and Ellen T. Noonan in 
the Norcross district. 

L. F. Ward, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Northampton, bas become principal 
of the Bellows Falls High School. 


Prof. E. 8S. Morse of Salem has received a 
appointment as instructor on mollusca at the 
Anderson School of Natural History on Peni- 
kese Island. 


Prof. Young of Dartmouth College has 
ed the invitation of the government to go to 
na with the scientific expedition to observe the 





} 
' 
| 





transit of Venus. 

A. H. Heap, the Amherst School prin- 
cipal, will leave at the close of the present term 
on account of ill health. 


| the Rev. Chas. W. 











Prof. Chas. C. Bragdon of Jennings Seminary, 
Aurora, Illinois, has been principal of 
the Lassell Semi at Auburndale, to succeed 
, whose resignation 
takes effect at the close of the present term. Mr. 
Cushing — solely on account of thetcontin- 
ued ill health of his wife, and wil! accept a pas- 
toral charge. 

Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard University 

ives the anniversary address before the young 
adies of the Oread Institute at Worcester, next 
commencement. 


Edward Ingraham, who has been superin- 
tendent of the State Reform School at Manches- 
ter for about five years, resigned last week, but 
whether he will the invitation to become 
stfperintendeunt of the Connecticut Reforn School 
is not known. David Gillis, who has been one 
of the trustees of the institution for more than 
ten years, has also resigned. 


Houston. — Supt. Schools. Ata special 
meeting of the School held on Tuesday 
evening, Rev. B. G. Johnson was re-elected Su- 
perintendent of Schools, in accordance with the 
recent wise determination of the town to contin- 
ue a system which has proved most satisfactory 
during the past year. 


Lynn.— School Committee. A regular meeting 
of the Board of School Committee was held last 
evening, President Hill in the chair, Miss Ab- 
bie Grant and Miss i Lewis were elect- 
ed teachers in the Holly Grammar School. 
Miss Mary L. Chapman was elected an assist- 
ant in the Howard Primary School, vice Miss 
Lewis resigned. The question of providing ad- 
ditional accommodations for pupils of the pub- 
na was discussed, but no action was 

en. 


Portsmouts, N. H.—Mr. Aurin M. Payson, 
Principal of the High School, has resigned his 
position, and has acce} the anon 
of a school at Wakefield, Mass. We are inform- 
ed that an able female preceptress, whom the 
committee have in view, will be invited to fill 
the duties of head teacher of the Girls’ High 
School, with Miss Kate Hooper now of the Ha- 
ven School of this city, as assistant. If this 
change brings with it the fruits that its friends 
anticipate, it will without doubt our High 
School on a par with other sc in New Eng- 
land of like grade. 


ment to a professorship in the Washington Uni- 
versity at St. Louis, and will enter upon his du- 
ties there in the early autumn. 


the advanced or classic course of the Bridge- 
water Normal School. He had experience in 


profession for duties more 
Sarah E. King, of the Oak Hill 
School, Newton, her position at the close 
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Gollege Bepartmeut, 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BOAT RACE. 
COLUMBIA THE WINNER. 








The great intercollegiate race came off on the 
18th of July, and was a great success. The on- 
ly thing which seemingly marred it in the least 
was the quarrel between Yale and Harvard—bnut 
this did not detract from the merit of those who 
rowed the entire race like men. 

The announcement that the University race 
wonld come off Saturday the 18th ultimo, 
without fail, had the effect of attracting some 
twenty thousand people to the lake. Their ap- 
pearance on the grand stand and on the sloping 
shores was exceedingly picturesque. The fair 
sex, of whom there was a large proportion inter- 
spersed among the throng and wearing the dif 
ferent colors of the several college crews, added 
not a little to the liveliness of the scene. Next 
to the grand stand, just under Leslie’s villa, 
was the place particularly reserved for the colle- 
gians of the many colleges here assembled and 
their friends. Running the entire length of this 
stand at an interval of some twenty feet, the 
banners, or rather pennons of the several col- 
leges represented were displayed to the breeze 
after the manner of the tou: naments of ‘‘ye old- 
en time,” when knights in the presence of fair 
ladies contended for the victory. The effect of 
this grouping was quite singular. Here appeared 
under one banner a mass of “Brown,” next one 
of “Orange,” here the “Blue,” and again ‘‘Ma- 

genta,” so on through all the various colors. 

Owing to the water of the Lake being rather 
rough at the time appointed for the race to be- 
gin, the starting was necessarily delayed. Nev- 
ertheless, such was the general kindly feeling, 
that, far from grumbling, the immense con- 
course of people bore the delay with the most 
perfect good humor. Indeed, general hilarity 
reigned supreme. The band (Sullivan's of Al- 
bany) discoursed splendid music, and once in a 
while a fisherman trolling for bass, would pass 
the stand to the infinite amusement of the spec- 
tators, One wished to get into his boat and of- 
fered ten dollars for the privilege, but when told 
that he would spoil the luck, retreated amid the 
roars of the multitude. Then again, just as the 
fisherman had disappeared, Mr. Record, with 
his camera, came on the scene and “‘kept the 
attention of the audience” for several minutes 
taking views of the various stands; and finally, 
just as all had exhausted these sources of amuse- 
ment, Mr. Hegeman, with a patent boat of can- 
vas and cork, showed to the people the conven- 
ient manner in which they would all be saved 
in case of a-collision at sea. At this point, 5 
o'clock, a gun booming from up the lake sud- 
denly. arrested the attention of all. It was the 
warning to ‘‘get ready.” All eyes were accord- 
ingly strained toward the upper end of the lake. 

THE START. 

It took about half an hour to get the crews 
all ont from Co'umbia’s quarters. There was 
no hesitation or delay, as there had been two 
days before.’ Like a battle, long deferred, the 
contest was now inevitable, and the oarsmen, 
like tried soldiers, seemed to feel that the strug- 
gle was. now certainly at hand. . They were all. 
on hand and-moved with alacrity. The water 
was perfect. Foran eighth ofa mile from the 


rest of the course was disturbed by a faint rip- 
ple, making it better for both oarsman and spec- 
tator. It took but a few minutes to get the 
boats to their respective stakes, and in a very 
brief space of time all were ready, each slender 
craft, with its eager young crew, poised on the 
burnished surface of the water, its counterpart 
reflected sharply in the depths below. It wasa 
moment of intense suspense broken by the crack 
of the starter’s pistol. Like keen darts propell- 
ed by thews and sinews of steel the nine shells 
cleft the waters. From a dozen throats aboard 
the press boat, came the query— 
WHO LEADS? 

At the end of the, first half mile, Columbia's 
boat showed clearly ahead by a length, the oth- 
er crews nearly in line. Yale started moderate- 
ly, not pulling over 30 or 31 strokes to the min- 
ute. Harvard was also pulling slowly. The 
first half mile of the race was not specially inter- 
esting. At the first 

MILE STAKE 
things began to grow interesting. Columbia 
had maintained her lead from the start, with 
three other crews, Harvard, Yale and Wesleyan 
close behind. The other five had fallen back 
somewhat, Princeton and Trinity jogging along, 
pic-nic style. at the rear, Dartmouth, Williams, 
and Cornell struggling in the intervening space. 
Here the blue caps of Yale were observed to 
slide gradually ahead, and for a moment there 


were 
FOUR CREWS IN LINE, 


or very nearly so. Looking across from the 
press boat it was a jumble of heads, Blue, Ma- 
genta, White and Lavender mingling in the gay 
rout. This was another moment of intense ex- 
citenrent, and eager eyes watched keenly to see 
which prow should first break the line. Out of 
the ruck came a prow and a blue cap, and 
‘‘yaLE 18 AHEAD!” 
was thecry. Itis hard to tell precisely how 
the boats shifted just here. It was plain to be 
seen, though, that Yale was leading slightly, 
and that there was not much difference in the 
relative position of the other three, Harvard, 
Wesleyan and Columbia. Suddenly Harvard 
appeared to spurt. The four leading boats drew 
closer together again. All seemed to be not 
only nearly even, but very close together, and 
no boat had anything more than a slight advan- 
tage. It was apparently the turning point in 
the race, and so it proved, for as we gazed, one 
boat —Yale—suddenly stopped. one or two of 
the crew raising a hand, as if protesting, or 
claiming “‘ foul.” Harvard also behind a little, 
while Columbia and Wesleyan went on, Colum- 
bia gaining a handsome lead of one or two 
lengths. This was the turning point in the 


race. The 
LAST MILE 


afforded an interesting struggle between the 
Wesleyan and Harvard crews. The Wesleyans 
claimed that they labored at a disadvantage on 
account of Columbia's taking their water, giving 
Harvard a lead of a length or more over Wes- 
leyan, but as soon as they got clear of Colum- 
bia’s wash they overhauled Harvard, passing her 
about opposite the Wesleyan’s boat-house, 
within a quarter of a mile of the finish, and 
taking second place easily. 

WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT. 
Araceisarace. The Judges and the referee 
bave made their decision, from which there is 
noappeal. Yet there are two crews here that 





start.the.surface -was.glassy.as a mirror. The 


believe implicity that the race would have been 





~~ 


Yale and Wesleyan ‘respt as:Syi 
ness to Harvard and Columbia. Capt. Cook 
stated positively Saturday that Bacon,starboard 
stroke of the Harvards, raised his oar and 
striking viciously down, disabled Yale’s rudder, 
following it up with a punch at the Yale boat. 
Kennedy also declares that he saw Bacon’s eye 
fixed on Yale’s rudder, noticing him raise his 
oar at least three feet above the Yale boat, and 
then, as it came over the rudder, fetch it down 
hard, breaking the brass strap attached to the 
gearing, and disabling the rudder. Kennedy 
also says that last year at Springfield Yale could 
have smashed Harvard's rudder had they been 
disposed. He admits that Cook taunted 
Harvard a little as they went past them, calling 
Dana by name and telling him that he could not 
win“the race ; that the Harvard men could not 
hold out," etc. Mr. Kennedy seems to think it 
doubtful which crew deflected from its right 
course, but that whether it was Yale or Harvard, 
it was unfair for Harvard to smash Yale's 
rudder. He says that the act exasperated Cook, 
and that he thinks he did give the order ‘“‘ star- 
board, hard !” after the rudder was broken, and 
that in pulling hard, Brownell of Yale broke his 
oar. Cook and Kennedy both say that the 
Yale crew was in splendid condition when dis- 
abled, and that they had not yet spurted at all, 
nor pulled over 32 strokes to the minute. They 
felt that they had the race in their own hands. 

The statement made by the Harvards is to the 
effect that on the pulling alongside of Yale the 
latter threw out some taunting exclamations as™ 
to winning the race, and tried to pull across Har 
vard’s bow, and in doing so the oars were lock- 
ed and Harvard's starboard oar accidentally. 
struck Yale’s rudder. Mr. Dana says that he 
repeatedly warned Cook that there would be a 
foul, and that if there was one it would be Yale’s 
fault. 

Capt. Eustis of the Wesleyans, on being asked 
his opinion as to the foul, said that he had his 
hands full with Columbia who kept dodging 
across his conrse, giving him their wash repeat- 
edly. He thinks that Columbia behaved very 
unfairly, but as soon as he got clear of her he 
passed ahead of Harvard and gained steadily on 
Columbia. 


fair 


WHO WAS FOURTH ? 


As to who came in fourth and fifth there is 
some dispute. The Judges assigned fourth 
place to Williams, fifth to Cornell, and sixth to 
Dartmouth. But the gentlemen who occupied 
the signal stand at the finish were unanimous 
in awarding fourth place to Dartmouth and fifth 
to Williams. We have had placed in our pos- 
session affidavits to the effect that Lieut. Com- 
mander A. R. McNair. U.S.N., L. H. Cramer, 
Civil Engineer in charge of Signals, Wm. L. 
Stone, of the College Review, Assistant Time- 
keeper, and Charles H. Teft, Jr., all of whom 
were on the signal stand, west end of the finish 
line. : 

THE JUDGES’ DECISION. 
The following is the Judges’ decision : 
JUDGES’ DECISION RENDERED AT 5:30. 

The following positions were agreed upon as 
attained by the crews respectively: 

Columbia ist, Wesleyan 2d, Harvard 34, 


| Williams 4th, Cornel] 5th, Dartmouth 6th, 


Princeton and Trinity doubtful, Yale 9th. 





On account of the resignation of the time- 
keeper, communicated to the Judges immedi- 
ately before the departure of the Referee boat 
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—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———————— 
for the starting point, no official time has been 
reported to them. The following claims of 
**foul” made to the Referee, in accordance 
with rule XI were decided as follows: Harvard 
vs. Yale, and Yale vs. Harvard. Harvard's 
claim disallowed in accordance with rule XIV. 
Yale’s claim not entertained, as Yale violated 
rules VII and VIII, under which the race was 
run. Wesleyan vs. Columbia not sustained, as 
the steering of each boat was somewhat wild, 
with no apparent wilful attempt at foul. This 
decision was in accordance with rule XIV. 
Referee, Wu. Woop. 


| C. Dz R. Moorg. 
THE TIME TAKEN AT THE JUDGES’ STAND. 

L. H. Cramer, Commodore Brady, W. L. 
Stone, Commodore MeNair, and Wilbur Flagg 
were on the grand signal stand with powerful 
glasses and stop watches. They make the 
positions of the crews and the time of each as 
follows : 

1. Columbia, 16.424 
2. Wesleyan, 16.50. 

3. Harvard, 16.54. 

4. Dartmouth, 17.84. 

5. Williams, 17.31. 

6. Cornell, 18. 

7. Trinity, 18.23. 

8. Princeten, 18.38. 

9. Yale, (not in.) 

Notwithstanding the decision of the Judges, 

this is undoubtedly a more correct list of times 

and positions. 

REGATTA RULES OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES. 





I. All races shall be started as follows :— 

The starter shall ask the question, ‘‘ Are you 
ready?” and receivi ving no reply after waiting at 
least five seconds, s give the signal to start, 
which shall be the word ‘‘ Go.” 

II. If the starter considers the start unfair, 
he shall at once recall the boats to their stations, 


racing, and one fairly takes the other’s water by 

a clear lead, it shall be entitled to keep the 
water so taken to the end of the course ; and if 
the two boats afterwards come into contact 
while the leading boat remains in the water so 
taken, the boat whose water has been so taken 
shall be deemed to have committed the foul ; 

but if they come into contact by the leading 


boat di from the water so taken, the 
ae shall be deemed to have commited 
& 


XL The Referee shall be sole judge of a 
boat’s straight or true course during every part 
of the race. 

XIL It any race in which more than two | 
boats start, a foul takes place, and the boat ad- 
judged by the Referee to have been fouled 
reaches the winning-post, the race shall be de- 
cided as the boats come in; but if the boat | 
fouled does not come in first, or if the Referee | 
is unable to decide which boat has committed | 
the foul, the race shall be rowed over i 
unless the Referee shall decide that the boat | 
which came in first had a sufficient lead at the | 
moment of the foul to warrant its having the | 
race assigned to it. 

XIIL A claim of foul (which must be ten- 
dered by the am of the crew considering 
itself fouled, and not by any one on his behalf ) 
must be made to the Referee previously to the 
crew fouled getting out of the Loat. 

XIV. Every boat shall stand by its own 
accidents occurring during the race. 

XV. In the event of a dead heat taking place, 
the same crews shall contend again, or the 
crew or crews refusing shall be adjudged to 
have lost the race. 

XVL. No boat shall be allowed to accompany 
a competing boat for the Dp of directing 
its course or affording other assistance ; and 
the Referee shall be at liberty to declare any 
competing boat out of the race that may have 
derived an unfair advantage thereby. 

XVIL. No race shall be awarded to any com- 
petitor or crew, unless he or they have rowed 
over the whole of the course. 

XVIIL The decision of the Referee shall in 
all cases be final. 

G. F. ROBERTS, H. CORNETT, 
F. A. RICKER, L. BRADLEY, Jr. 


Regatta Committee of the Association of American 
Giga f for 1871. 








and any boat refusing to start again shall be 
| 


ruled out of the race. 


TIL A start shall be considered unfair if, | 
during the first ten (10) strokes, any of the | 


competing boats shall be disabled by the beenk- | 
ing of an oar or any other accident. 

IV. No fouling whatever shall be allowed. 

V. It is the province of the Referee, when 
appealed to, but not before, to decide a foul, 


and the boat decided by him to have fouled, 
shall be ruled out of the race. 


VL. In case of a foul, the Referee, if appealed 
to during the race, shall direct the non-fouling 
boat to row on, which shall in every case, row 
over the remainder of the course in order to 
claim the race. 

VIL. It shall be considered foul when, after a 
race has commenced, any competitor, b = 
oar, boat, or person, comes in contact wit 
oar, boat, or person of another competitor, he 
nothing else shall be considered a foul, 


VILL Any competitor who comes into con- 
tact with another competitor, as defined in rule 
VII, by crossing into his competitor's water, 
commits a foul ; but when a boat has once fairly 
taken another boat's water by a clear lead, it 
has a right to keep the water so taken. 

IX A boat shall be decided to have a clear | 
lead of. An. i. boat when its stern is clearly 
past the bow of the other boat. 


Pr It shall be held that a boat's own water is 
or true course from the station 
pon tance yA at starting ; but if two boats are 


n, | seriesare published. They have been ad 
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THE ATTIC ORATOR, ANTIPHON. 





tion, from a very recent work, in the French language, | 
entitled, 
Athenes, par Georges Perrot, Maitre de Conferences a| 
L’Egole Normale, Paris, France." 

Antiphon, although but casual mention is 
made of him in the current histories—with the 


of the Grecian history during which he lived. 
This remarkable man, who figures at the 
head of the list of Attic orators in the Alexan- 
drine canon, was both a curious type of the 
aristocratic Athenian, and also a most valuable 
author, the teacher and the model of the great- 
est historian of antiquity, Thucydices. 
Antiphon was the son of Sophilus, and was of 
the demas Rhamnus. This demus was situated 
'on the north coast of Attica, opposite to the 


The date of his birth is the year 480 B.C. An- 
tiphon doubtless belonged to an ancient family, 
and posessed hereditary influence in the demus 
in which he was born. We have few details 
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concerning the incidents of hia life. The biog- | toward his friends, or toward the men of his own 
raphies of the Pseudo—Plitarch, dnd of Philos- | Party, a8 in his right appreciation of those less 
tratus, which relate to him, ate full of confusion | generally acknowledged ties which bind him to 
and of contradictions. What remains to us of | Persons indifferent to him or hostile,—to his 
his works gives us little information concerning | Country,—to the whole race Of mankind,—and 
his personal history. A page of one of his con- | to God.” 
temporaties, Thucydides, gives us a better ac- The grandfather of Antiphon, who, doubtless 
yuaintance with Antiphon than all the prattlings | had, aeeording to Athenian usage, the same 
of the compilers: This page reads as follows, | 2@me as his grandson, was considered, as we 
namely : learn from some words of the defence of Anti- 
‘« Antiphon—a man inferior to none of the | Phon at his trial, preserved by a lexographer, to 
Athenians his contemporaries in virtue, and also have been implicated in certain factious in- 
most ready and discreet in devising and decid- trigues,—what they were we know not,—probably 
ing upon plans of action, and most eloquent in | ®® & partisan of the obligarchical faction. 
expressing thé results of his reflections; and yet | His father, Sophilus, if we may credit the au- 
he never presented himself before an assembly thor of those lives of the Ten Orators which have 
of the people, nor voluntarily contended in dis- | been collected among the works of Plutarch, was 
cusion or debate before a court, or any other | & sophist. Sophilus was the first teacher of his 
public body; but was viewed with supicion by son. Thus Antiphon inherited both the learn- 
the people on account of his reputation for ing of his father, and the discredit that was at- 
eminent capacity. Nevertheless, he possessed tached to the studies of the sophists. The atti- 
most signal ability, for a simgle individual, to | tude that he assumed was not adapted to attract 
aid, when consulted upon any point, those who | to him the sympathies ot his fellow citizens 
were contending in important actions at law, or | Which his family had alienated from themselves. 
who were to engage in discussions or debates, | In fact, he was not contented with only teach- 
whether before a court of justice, or before an | ing rhetoric, as Tisias or Gorgias had done, but 
assembly of the people. Moroever, he appears | he was the first to give the example of writing, 
to me, when, subsequently to the events that I | for a pecuniary compensation, speeches for 
have just related, a revolution had taken place | those persons who had to appear as parties be 
in reference to the party of the four hundred, | fore judicial tribunals, but did not feel capable 
and the partisans of the said party were severe- | Of composing the pleadings which they were 
ly treated by the people, and he was arrainged | required to deliver. 
in a criminal action, apon the charge of having | ™®™Ory the speech he had purchased, and de- 
committed the capital crime of having been the | livered it as well as he could, endeavoring to 
leader in forming this very party, and in estab- | produce the impression, that he was its author. 
lishing the government of said party, of all 1en | There was in this a sort of trickery which the 
who have lived up to my time to have made the | Athenians tolerated, while at the same time they 
best defence.” Sec Thucydides, viii. 68. | felt some displeasure in not being able to dis- 
Upon this passage of Thucydides. Dr. Thomas | P®28¢ with it. It was the means of eluding the 
Arnold has, in his edition of the work of that ‘aw which required that every Athenian should, 
historian, among others, the following note, | ™ actions at law in which he wasa party, appear 
namely: ‘‘How such a writer as Thucydides | in person in the courts, and should himself set 
can extol the virtue of Antiphon, seems at first | Orth his ease ; it was:'s fraud which exposed 
sight, extraordinary; for, according to Thucydi- | the judges to deception, occasioned by the secret 
des own statement, (viii. 91 ext.) Antiphon was | skill and subtle art of the rhetorician, concealed 
a traitor to his country in the highest degree i behind the pleader, a simple citizen, or peasant, 
filse to that glorious Athens, for whom her no- | 0 whom they were disposed to listen without 
blest sons, Pericles, Demonthenes and Thucydi- | distrust. The Athenian judges felt that this 
des himself, felt so deep and enthustiastic a W258 net spread to entrap their good faith. 
a love. He was the chief contriver of a danger- | They hud a grudge against those persons who, 
ous conspiracy, whose means were assassina- | in making a trade and merchandise of the use 
tions, and whose object was the overthrow of the | of language, forced them always to be on their 
best and happiest state of society then known, guard against the circumventions prepared for 
—a state of society so just and liberal, when equity, and for what was plainly right. Already 
compared with every other at that time, that | looked upon with distrust, as a sophist and rhe- 
even the condition of the slaves was benefitted | ‘rician, Antiphon rendered himself still more 
by it (see Xenoph. de Repub. Athen. I, §20.) | suspected by creating at Athens this new and 
But Thucydides, no doubt, allowed his personal | profitable industry ofthe Jograph, or manufac- 
feelings toward his old instructor to influence | ‘rer of speeches. ae 
his general impression of his character, althongh He was one of tLe principal leaders in the at- 
he would not suffer them to affect his statement | empt, in the year 411 B. C., by the party of 
of his particular actions. Antipon was prob- | the four hundred, to suppress the democratic 
ably a warm and true friend, pure in the domes- | constitution at Athens, and to establish an aris- 
tic relation of life, and bonorable in his profes- | tocratic form of government. After the failure 
sional conduct, serving faithfully those who con- | of this attempt, his eloquence was exerted in an 
sulted him, and never selling their cause,as was |°@deavor to save himself from the just wrath 
sometimes done, because the opposite party offer- of the victorious democracy. But it was inef- 
ed him a higher fee. This, so far, was virtue ; fectual. According to the existing laws of his 
and if hewere guilty of cruelty and perfidy toward | country, he but too much deserved death. For 
his enemies, and if he sacrificed his country to his, ™®0Y months his friends and himself had caus- 
party, how many eminent men in Roman histo_ | 4 to disappear the best men of the opposite 
ry, to say nothing of later times, have been lia- | party. Some of them had been smitten in the 
ble to the same charge; and how small a portion shade by ruffians enrolled and paid by the 
of mankind, even in Christian countries, have members of the heteriw, or aristocratic clubs; 
ever understood practically that a good man’s | Others had succumbed under the judgments 
virtue is shown not so much in his behavior | wrested by terror from the tribunals, the execu- 





The pleader committed to | 
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tions of which judgments were naught but judi- 
cial murders. All the-principal members of the 
party opposed to that of the four hundred, who 
had not sought in time a refuge in the Athenian 


army at Samos, had in their turn thus fallen. | 
Soon the oligarchic leaders perceived that the re- | 
sistance of this army, sincerely attached to | 


democratic institutions, and directed by brave 


men, such as Thrasyllus and Thrasybulus, for | 


example, might cause their projects to miscarry. 
Then Phrynicus and Antiphon went to Sparta 
as ambassadors. They offeréd, in exchange for 
the guarantee of their authority, to receive the 


Peloponnesian fleet into the Peirseus, and a gar- | 
rison into the Acropolis. They were willing to | 
deliver Athens into the hands of foreigners, If! 
Athens was at that period saved, it was owing | 


to the apathy and dilatoriness of the Spartans. 
This is what Antiphon had done. 


profound respect for legality of procedure. 
Those very persons who had put to death with- 


out any trial many of the best of their fellow | 
citizens, obtained the benefit of a public dis-| 
cussion and defence of their conduct. Of the | 


Was it not) 
sufficient to justify all the requital, all the vio-| 
lence even, of the triumphant democracy? But) 
a long period of free government had given to | 
this Athenian people, so much calaminated, a | 


| tence should be engraven on a bronze tablet, 
| and that this tablet should be placed where was 
|the tablet containing the decrees concerning 
| Phrynicus. 

| As soon as this sentence was pronounced, An- 
tiphon and Archeptolemus were delivered to the 
Eleven for execution. They were a body of offi- 
cers who exercised nearly the same functions at 
Athens that were exercised at Rome by the tri- 
| umviri capitelles. It was their duty to keep the 
| prisoners delivered to them; to apply the torture 
| when occasion required, to slaves and foreign- 
|ers; and to cause the sentences pronounced 
against all kinds of ctiminals to be executed. 
The punishment by death was, by the mildness 
of the Athenian law, inflicted by poisoning with 
the cicuta, and the condemned criminal died in 
the prison, without acute pains, far from the 
cruel looks and insults of the crowd, sustained 
by the conversation of his friends, and attended 
by their pious hands, ready at the last moment 
to close his eyes. We know nothing of the last | 
moments of Antiphon. At the moment when | 
| the tcrpor, the avant courier of the last sleep | 
seized him, did he much regret the loss of life ? | 
We might doubt it, if those who appear the firm- | 
est were not liable to manifest inconsistency 
under the terrors of death; if it did not some- 


principal leaders in the coup d'etat that had | times occur that they then forget what at other 
brought Athens to the verge of ruin, Antiphon | times they have saidand written on this subject. 
and a certain Archeptolemus were the only ones | Here is exactly the judgment which our orator, | 
who did not withdraw themselves by flight from | we know not in which of his writings, passed 
the just wrath of the people. Was it age and in- upon the condition of humanity: ‘Our exis- 
firmities that retained Antiphon, or did he de- | tence; it is a day spent in prison; the length of 
pend upon the power and charm of his elo- | our existence; it is a day only, during which we | 
quence? We know not. It is certain that he | but raise our eyes toward the light, then yield | 
made no effort to avoid the danger, and that he | at last to our successors.” In another passage | 
presented himself on the appointed day before | breaks forth this melancholy ery, which reminds 
the tribunal that was to pronounce his fafe. | one of Lucretius; “Yes, my dear friend, every 
Notwithstanding his great ability as a rhetori- | human life marvellously justifies the reproach 
cian and an orator, Antiphon was not able to and the complaint, that there is nothing satis- 
disarm the just wrath of his victorious demo- | factory, nothing grand or august in it, but only 
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the examples which he furnished them in be- 
coming the first to write forsensic speeches. Po- 
litical eloquence, of which Demosthenes less 
than a century later, presents the noblest mod- 
els that have ever been offered to the admiration 
of mankind, was itself to profit by these advan- 
ces. The struggles of the bar have always been 
the school in which the masters of political elo- 
quence have been formed. As a moralist, An- 
tiphon is one of the predecessors of Plato and 
Aristotle; with a taste more precise and more 
vigorous than Gorgias, he labored, as did the 
latter, to render Attic prose capable of express- 
ing general ideas; to comprise in terms both 
true and vivid the judgments which the intel- 
lect, from year to year more inquisitive and 
more watchful, passed upon men and things. 
In fine, if, as attested, both by the tradition of 
antiquity, and by the comparison of styles, he 
contributed to give us Thucydides, that is his 
finest work and most glorious title. s. T. Lame. 
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raatic opponents, or to convince them of the 
good intentions of those persons who had assas- 


sinated their chiefs, and made every prepara- | 


tion for opening the gates of Athens to its cruel 
enemy. The judges declared in their judg- 
ment, we know not by what majority, the two 
persons arraigned guilty of high treason. After 
the judgment and sentence had been pronounc- 
ed, the tragic poet, Agathon, approached Anti- 
phon to tell him how much he had been im- 
pressed with his eloquence, and saddened by 
his condemnation. ‘‘The opinion of a single 
man of discernment,” replied Antiphon, smil- 
ing, ‘‘is worth more to me than that of a crowd 


| what is mean, miserable, and transitory, ming- 
| ied with great sorrows.” 
But a small part of the works of Antiphon has 
| been preserved to us, and we lack that one of 
his speeches which gave his cotemporaries the 
| highest idea of his merit. We have a sufficient 
| number of them, however, to enable us to ap- 
preciate the clear conception and the vigor of 
|his mind. With that habit of judicial discuss- 
|ion, with that skill in managing and arranging 
his ideas, with the profound knowledge that he 
| possessed of all the resources and niceties of 
| that beautiful Attic language, such a man, ani- 
mated by the emotions of a struggle in which 


of common people.” his honor and_his life were at stake, must have 
The text of the sentence of Antiphon and Ar- | exhibited in his defence at his trial, as is attest- 
cheptolemus is still extant. -It was as follows | ¢d by Thucydides, a very high degree of elo- | 
namely : That they should be delivered to the quence. Of that eloquence we can find in the | 
Eleven for execution; that their property should | speeches that have been transmitted to us, but | 
be confiscated, and the tenth of it consecrated | ® distant reflection. They are sufficient, how- | 
to the Goddess Athene; that the residences of ever, to account for the place which has been 
both of them should be demolished, and that up- assigned to him at the head of the list of Attic 
on the ground which these residences occupied, orators, and for the reputation left by him. As 
should be erected stone tablets, bearing the in- a rhetorician. Antiphon, while abandoning ene 
scriptions respectively, ‘‘the house of Antiphon, portion of the ground that had been cultivated 
a traitor to his country;” “the house of Arche- | by sophists, was able to cause the remaining 
ptolemus, a traitor to his country;” that the de- | portion to bear a better fruit. He relinquished 
marci of their respective demi should show the | philosopeical argumentations, and those sub- 
proper magistrate their houses; that the corpse | jects that are addressed to the fancy, and whose 
of neither of them should be buried at Athens, | treatment requires its exercise, for the purpose 
or in any territory under the government of the | of applying all the sagacity of his mind to ju- 
Athenians; that both they and their descend- | dicial discussions. He created the language and 
ants, whether legitimate or illegitimate, should amplified the plan of these discussions, both by 
be subject to disfranchisement; that the sen- | the lessons which he gave to his pupils, and by 
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I7 Warren Street, Nsw York. 

The friends of the Journal and News are re- 
quested to send us marked copies of all local papers 
containing schoo) news er articles on educationay 


subjects, 


TO OUR READERS, GREETING. 

Having purchased the New York ScHoou 
Journal, we shall unite with it the interests of 
the Illustrated Educational News, and those of 
the College Review, and publish it under the title 
of the New York Scuoot Journat anp Epvuca 
TIonaL News. 

It is believed that a Weekly Educational Jour- 
nal is imperatively needed in a country whose 
main business is to educate its citizens. There 
is a demand that the skill and method of the 
newspaper shall be employed to record for prac- 
tical purposes the educational events, ideas, and 
plans that are following each other with un- 
exampled rapidity. To enable a public who are 
vitally interested in our schools, to grasp the 
spirit of the ideas which give form and body to 
our system of instruction there is need of a jour- 
nal that shall reflect these educational times 
with accuracy and completeness. 

There is a need, too, of a systematic discuss- 
ion of the many vital principles that underlie 
our plans of education; the public opinion to 
which the whole subject is to be referred, needs 
to be enlightened, formed and corrected. The 
facts on which our educational progress depends 
needs to be forcibly presented, and the fallacious 
theories and impracticabilities that abound need 
be exposed. This we shall essay to do. We 
shall not attempt to give long and tedious arti- 
cles on matters o- theory, or give up our valua- 
ble space to unripe suggestions. We shall en- 
deavor to present valuable facts in the 
most condensed and freshest form. Thus it will 
be of the highest value to those who desire in- 
formation on the educational movements of the 
day, und to keep pace with our real progress. 

It will be indispensible to business men who 
have little leisure; to ministers, lawyers and phy- 
sicians, who, from the nature of their profess- | 
ions, are looked up to as leaders in the great | 
movement; to school officers, and lrustees, who 
need fresh and reliable information; and espec- 
ially to teachers, who are the active and real ed- 
ucational forces in this wonderful movement in 
behalf of man’s cultivation and improvement. 














The department of Reviews will command 
particular attention and will be under the charge 
of Dr. E. P. Buffett and B. W. Throckmorton, 
Esq., whese well-known reputations as essayists 
area sufficient guarantee that it will be well 
done. It will be the aim of the reviewers to 
avoid sensational and unreasonable commenda- 
tions for the purpose of finttering individuals, 
but to confer in all cases, just criticism. 

Among other writers who will still continue 
to write for the New York Scuoot JouRNAL as 
they have for the College Review, may be men- 
tioned, President James B. Angell of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; President Caswell and Pro- 
fessor T. L. Lincoln of Brown University; Pro- 
fessor H. L. Wayland editor of the National 
Baptist; Professor McCundlish of the College of 
William & Mary; Professor Wilson of Cornell 
University; Dr. P. C. Gilbert (one of the former 
editors of the College Review,) and Professor 
Otto of the University of Brunswick, Germany. 

To carry out the several objects of this periodi- 
cal, and to establish an unquestionable authori- 
ty upon School and College information, con- 
tributions and assistance are solicited from all 
who may feel an interest in this enterprise. It 
is the hope of the editors to receive the co-oper- 
ation of all those connected with our schools 
and colleges, from whom all items of interest 
affecting students or student life will be grate- 
fully received. Thus it is hoped that this paper 
may become an organ of communication be- 
tween the different Universities throughout the 
land—a bond which shall cement in closer ties 
different school and collegiate interests, at pres- 
ent, in many cases too often wide apart. 

We shall reach all the educational interests of 
our land, its public and private schools, acade- 
mies Normal schools and colleges. Leading 
educational men in each of these different yet 
relative institutions have consented to become 
our correspondents or contributors. We shall 
thus be enabled to obtain and diffuse ideas that 
will be of incalculable value to teachers. Our 
renowned schools will be visited and described; 
the views of general press gathered into our col- 
ums; in fine, we propose to publish a live edu- 
cational newspaper, furnishing all really valuable 
information concerning schools, teachers and 
text books. 


J 


Wri L. Srone. 
Amos M. Ke.ioce. 


a et ee 
TEACHER’S SALARIES. 


It is one of the curious facts appearing in the 
history of mankind, that the remuneration of 


those who are the real uplifting forces in a tribe, | 


nation, or people, is excessively small. 

If a teacher or preacher has money it is a sus- 
picious circumstance, and demands an expla- 
nation. 

Said a sharp-eyed business man to a nephew 
who had decided upon teaching as a vocation, 
**You'll be a poor man;I never heard of but 


ae ee 
one man who made any money in teaching, and 
he kept a boarding-school.” 

Occasionally, it is true, a man lives on 
nothing, saves his salary, buys something that 
rises in value and becomes rich ; but the num- 
ber of these is small. No man, indeed, will 
encourage his son or daughter to be either 
minister or instructor because there is no money 
in it. 

Of all weating occupations there is none, 
probably, equal to that of teaching ; it wears 
out mind, nerves, and body. For want of 
good air, destined to breathe the atmosphere 
already devitalized by his pupils, his body 
wastes—he cunnot have good blood ; continually 
thinking of the relations of words, of fractions, 
of rivers, and of proper pronunciation, he 
wears away the substance of his brain ; and 
anxious to animate, influence, control, and in- 
spire, he finds his nerves wrought up into a 
state of high tension, if not entirely unstrung. 
So that after a successful day im the school- 
room he begins to feel more of such victories, 
and he is undone. 

Now persons who thus expending themselves 
deserve to be well paid. As there is a surfeit of 
those who will fill the teacher’s post while they 
are preparing for a more lucrative business, or 
waiting for the lucky (?) man who will marry 
them, prices necessarily rule low; in market 
phrase, ‘‘ teachers dull and heavy.” To remedy 
these evils, there should be a sifting process to 
root out those who are simply filling the places 
that should be occupied by skillful men and 
women, and then a really generous salary given 
to capable and efficient teachers, increasing it at 
the beginning of every new year of work. 

Were it not so serious a matter, it would be 
laughable to contrast the prices paid for other 
labor and that paid to teachers. We find the 
prices paid to beginners range, in the State of 
New York, from $250 up to $3000. This last, 
be it noticed, is paid to scarcely over one hun- 
dred persons. While a cook, with a waist of 
a barrel, whose brogue is still on her tongue, 
can command her thirty dollars per month and 
board— equal in amount to at least six hundred 
dollars ; and a mvn in the same profession can 
get 32000, $3000, and even $4000. 
| But the real state of the case is just this: 
| The school is the place where the best things of 
this generation are to be carried over to enrich, 
| strengthen, and benefit the next. Should these 
| brain builders be well-paid or not? If they are 
| well paid we shall get good and true men and 
women who will work permanently and skillfully 
in their calling, If we pay them poorly we 
shall invite into the ranks of teachers those 
destitute of ability and conscience. General 
Taylor after reprimanding « soldier for swearing, 
was nonplussed by the question, ‘‘You don't 
expect a man to have all the virtues, and get 
but ten dollars, do you, General?” And our 
School Trustees every where may remember this 
short maxim, ‘‘ Poor pay, poor work.” 
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LAKE GEORGE. 


OBFECTS OF INTEREST TO THE TRAVELER. 
BLOODY POND. COLONEL WILLIAM’S MON- 
UMENT, RELICS, ETC. 


(Correspondence of the N. Y. School Journal.) 

Caupwe.t, Laxe Gezorce. July 25, 1874. 

As I look out of the window of my room 
where I am writing, I see on my right the lofty 
brow and rocky side of French Mountain, 
which, though for a wide bleak space, naked 
and unadorned, yet in its bold and sullen 
grandeur imparts to the wild scenery of the 
place a still more picturesque and impressive 
appearance. On my left, to the we-t, is Rattle- 
snake Hill, which for its magnitude well de- 
serves the name of mountain ; while down the 
lake, as far as the eye can reach, the same 
bright, smooth basin of water extends, bounded 
on either side by lofty mountains and speckled 
by the little green-tufted islands, to the number 
of the daysin the year. Among these p:imeval 
forests the mind instinctively wanders through 
the vista of the past, and dwells upon the stir- 
ring deeds that were enacted on this very spot 
by our ancestral kindred. 

THE OLD FRENCH WAR. 

The narrow ridge of country which divides 
the waters of the Hudson from the tributaries 
of the St. Lawrence is indeed the classic 
ground of America. During the ‘‘old French 
war,” when England and France were fiercely 
contesting for the supremvcy of the New World, 
Lake George was the Thermopyle—the grand 
passage—between the British and French colo- 
nies. Its possession was therefore of the high- 
est importance to both belligerents, and many 
and obstinate were the conflicts which took place 
at either extremity of this beautiful lake. 

THE BATTLES OF LAKE GEORGE. 

Three battles—and for the age great ones— 
were fought near the site of the hotel where I 
am now staying. The first was fought and 
won by Sir William Johnson, on the 8th ot 
September, 1755, against the French and Indian 
forces under Baron Dieskau. Judging by the 
result, it was a great one ; for it was the first 
action in which Pomeroy, Lyman, Stark, and 
other yeomanry, measured arms with “ regu- 
lars,” and received their earliest lesson in cool- 
ness and self-reliance. Abont three miles from 
he lake, on the old military road, (still to be 
traced) from Canada to the early settlements of 


by the French attacking a reconnoitring party 
sent out by Johnson under Colonel Williams 
and the Mohawk chieftain, King Hendrick. 

E BLOODY POND. 

The hottest part of this engagement took 
place on the margin of Bloody Pond (hence 
the name), a small circular lake, within a stone's 
throw of the road, and lying in the defile be- 
tween French Mountain, on the east, and the 
lofty range of mountains that extend down 
from the west. The contending forces long 
fought across this pond, aud its waters were 
literally crimson with blood. It has been said 
that the bodies of four hundred combatants 
were drawn out of the mud and reeds of the 


pond and buried upon its shores. The remains | 


of the dead are frequently ploughed up in the 
neighboring fields and along the road, and 
children amuse themselves by playing with the 
bones and skulls of the disinterred warriors. 
Indeed, only yesterday, as I was walking to the 


| 


pond, I fell in with an old farmer, who told me | fence fas entirely to conceal the rock and all! 
that a few weeks since he had ploughed up two bat the very apex of the monument. I observed, 
skulls, in one of which were two musket balls. | too, with pain, that the marble shaft is sadly 
Upon my arrival at the margin of the water | defaced by names written in pencil all over it. 
the sun was beating down vehemently ; the |The Alumni of Williams should look to this at 
waters looked green and stagnant, and all | once, and send a committee up here to cut 
would have appeared sickly to the eye but for| away the brush, and restore the marble to its 
the milk-white lilies reposing on the surface of | former beauty. 

the water, and breathing their sweet perfume | RELICS. 

upon the wild waste around. A few clusters of At a house near by the monument, preserved, 
the lobelia cardinalis, commotily called the In- | #8 they should be, with holy care, are such of 
dian Eye-Bright,” full blossomed into beauty | the bones of the slain, balls, shells, etc., as 








upon the margin of the pond, likewise served to 
enliven the scene. The ‘ Indian Eye-Bright” 
is one of the most beautiful flowers in America. 
Its dyes areas richly crimson as the streams of 


life which once gushed into the fountain whose | 


banks it now adorns. 
COLONEL WILLIAM'S MONUMENT. 


About eighty rods from Bioody Pond, the | 


rock upon which Colonel Williams was shot, 
while directing the movements of his men and 
Indian allies, yet remains. His body was found 
after the battle unmutllated, and was buried at 


the foot of a huge pine beside the military | 
road. About thirty-six years ago, his nephew, | 


Dr. Wm. H. Williams, of Raleigh, N. C., dis- 


interred and carried off the skull. The ancient | 


pine has fallen, but the stump remains. Mr. 
E. W. B. Canning, who superintended the 
erection of the monument on the part of the 
Alumni of Williams College, and who explored 
the ground carefully, informs mo that, directed 
by an aged man who dug up the skull, he found 
the grave, and had it refilled, and a large pyra- 
midal boulder set over it, with the inscription, 
“E. W., 1755.” 


The rock on which Colonel Williams fell as | 


now surmounted by a marble monument twelve 
feet high. The earth has been excavated a 
little around the rock, so that the top of the 
rock is now seven feet from the ground. The 
monument was erected by the Alumni of Wil- 
liams College, in 1854, and 1s an appropriate, 
tasteful, and worthy memorial of the man 
whose beneficence founded that college. 
surrounded by a good iron fence, which visitors 
find the means of climbing. 

The following inscription is on the east side 
of the monument towards the plank road : 

“To the memory of jColonel Ephraim Williams, a 
native of Newton, Mass., who, after gallantly defending 
the frontiers of his native Stat , served under General 
Johnson against the French and Indians, and nobly fell 


| mear this spot in the bloody conflict of September 8th 


: : : | 1755, in the 42d year of his age.’ 
the Connecticut River, the action was begun | . - 


On the north side, towards the lake, is the 
following : 

« A lover of peace and learning, as courteous and gen- 
erous as he was brave and patriotic. Col. Williams 
sympathized deeply with the privations of the frontier 
settlers, and by his will, made‘at Albany on his way to 
the field of battle, provided for the founding amongjthem 
of an institution of learning, which has since been 
chartered as Williams College.” 

On the west side, towards the old military 
road, was the following : 

“Forti ac magnanimo Eph. Williams, Collegii Guili- 
elmi Conditori ; qui in hostibus patria repellendis, 
prope hoc saxum cecidit ; grati alumni posuerunt, A.D. 
1854."" 

On the south side, toward the toll-gate, is the 
following : 

“This it was cted by the Alumni of Wil- 
liams College; the ground donated by I. H. Rosencrans, 
M. W. Perrine, T. Haviland.” 

The monument, two years since, made a 
beautiful appearance from the road, and was 
admired by all travelers; recently, however, 
the underbrush has grown so rank around the 








| have been from time to time collected. And 
speaking of memorials, one was picked up some 
| years ago that spoke loudly for itself, and told 
emphatically what it was made for. This was 
a bombshell which was found in the lake near 
the shore, under Fort William Henry, and 
| which was probably discharged at the Fort at 
the time when Montcalm besieged it. The shell 
must have lain at the bottom of the Lake about 
ninety years. Those who found it undertook 
the experiment of testing its efficiency, and 
applied a fuse toit. To their astonishment it 
exploded, and a piece of it passed through the 
side of a house near by and lodged in a cham- 
ber. This piece of shell is now in the cabiuet 
of the Brooklyn Historical Society, where it 
can be seen. The composition of this shell 
was found to be different trom those now in use, 
the iron being mixed with some brittle and 
earthy material. 

Before going back to the hotel I stopped to 
examine the relics, and the view was one of 
deep and melancholy interest. Several of the 
larger bones—of thighs and arms and shoulder 
blades—were perforated with bullet holes, rifle 
balls, evidently, by the size. Every skull which 
I examined, save one, bore the mark of the 
deadly tomahawk, and taught me the process 
of the savage operation. The Indians seem 
not to have strack vertically downward, but by 
a glancing side blow, chipping out a piece from 
the crown of two or three inches diameter. 





It is | 


One of the skulls had received two strokes of 
the hatchet, a cut as just described upon the 
crown, and a second in the side of the head 
| just by the ear. 


| ANECDOTE OF THE OLD FRENCH WAR. 


On my return, I passed by the house of an 


| old settler, many years dead, of whom the fol- 
| lowing amusing story is related : 

| In the course of the *‘Old French War,” he 
| was once captured by the Indians. Like Ham- 
let's Yorick, he was a fellow of a comic turn, 
| and of infinite humor, and as strong and ath- 
letic at least as the shorn Sampson. And as 
with Sampson, the Philistines into whose hands 
| he fell, would fain from day to day, bring him 
| forth ,to make them sport. He sang capital 
| songs, among which was one called ‘‘ The Swag- 
| gering Man,” each verse ending— 

| * And away went the swaggering man."’ 

| This was a favorite song with his captors, 
jand they urged him repeatedly to sing it- 
| which he very cheerfully did—for he was as 
| fall of fan as any of them —insisting, however, 
| that they must enlarge their circle and give 
_ him space *‘ to act the part.” And this he did 
| toadmiration—at least in one instance. Hav- 
ing by his conduct allayed all suspicion of sin- 
ister intentions, and induced his guards to give 
him ample room wherein to exercise his limbs 
while singing their favorite song, as he sang the 
last line — 

“And away went the swaggering man.’ 

—suiting the action to the words, he sprang 
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from the circle with the leap of a panther, and 


bounded away with a fleetness that distanced | 


pursuit, and gained his liberty. 
THE ENGLISH BURIAL GROUND, 


Before reaching the hotel, I passed —— 


what is called ‘English Burial Ground,” 
rather its site, for there are no gravestones in it 
A rough stone formerly stood on this spot, 
where Dieskau formed his troops for battle, 
with the inscription, ‘‘ Jacques Cortois, 1755;” 
but the stone has disappeared, having been 
destroyed, not by Indians, but by modern 
Vandals. 


The Daily Saratogian whose report of the In- 
tercollegiate Boatrace we have copied and 


which is by far the imcst graphic and best | 


account of the affuir, says editorially: 


‘* As fine a race as ever was rowed,” was the 
ejaculation ofan old oarsman at the conclusion of 
the Regatta. The race was superb in most of 
its aspects. It was a contest between gentle- 
men, most if not all of them at that age when, 
however good the breeding, the blood i is hot. 
We cannot find it in us to deplore the good and 
ancient rivalry between the two elder colleges, 
Harvard and Yale, nor are we disposed to mourn 
that Columbia carried off the honors of the day. 
Harvard and Yale displayed pluck and determi- 
nation that approached the verge of ion. 
Bat the esprit de corps,the earnestness, the sing- 
ling out of each by the other, even though they 
may thereby have lost the race, was simply 
glorious. It was magnificent. The genuine- 
ness of this rivalry was refreshing. It was only 
a boat-race, but had the fate of kingdoms 
depended upon the efforts of any one ot the 
twelve, he could not have bent to his endeavor 
with a more ardent spirit. Fortune, singularly 
enough, threw Yale and Harvard together at the 
start, and ere the race was half over, they bad 
locked oars, and were wrestling on the surface 
of the lake. It was a stormy moment, and 
some think that had not Yale and Harvard been 
so intent upon each other, one of them might 
have won the race. We do not know as to that. 
Columbia and Wesleyan rowed away from Har- 
vard and Yale, and hot young blood was at boil- 
ing heat among the wearers of the Blue and 

enta. Both lost the prize, Yale being 
disabled while leading the van. We donot say 
that Colambia would not have won had Yale 
aud Harvard not rnn foul of each other, nor do 
we say who is to blame for the foul. That is 
not within our province to decide. But from 
the result of the struggle we are impressed with 
the belief that neither Yale nor Harvard can 
afford to stop on the road to wrangle. They 
can find worthy rivals outside of Cambridge 
and New Haven. Weare loth to believe that 
any gentleman on either the Yale or Harvard 
crew would purposely do an uufuir act, and 
while we greet and congratulate the splendid 
crew that carries offthe prize, we can only 
wish that another year may witness a College 
‘Regatta on Saratoga Lake with no claim of 
** foul” = register against the name of any crew | 
that pulls. 
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The drawings of the Boston public school | 
' recently exhibited in Horticultural Hall have at- | 
tracted much attention, and have been warmly | 
commended, Every public school in the city 
was represonted by work from all the classes, | 
except the two lower primary. The general ex- 
cellence of the work considered merely as draw- | 
ings was great, but interest in the exhibition 
was more especially awakened by the number 
of original designs, many of which evinced great 
proficiency. If the account of the excellence 
of these designs is accurate, as we have reason 
to believe it to be, drawing will take a promi- 
nent place among our common schoo! studies. 
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advertisements in the New York Scuoon Jour- 
nau and Epvucationat News. 
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In the City of Berlin there are at present 7 


| free Communal Schools, with as many head 


masters, 686 assistant male teachers, and 182 
lady assistants. To the latter must be added 
285 governesses and 44 monitors for needle- 
work. The whole number o teachers, male 
and female, is therefore 1,279. Since the first 
of April last the number of schools has increas- 
ed by 4, that of the classes by 76, that of the 
attending children by 1,434. The average dis- 
tribution is—schools of 640 pupils, aud these 
divided into 12 classes. In addition to the 
48,420 scholars who receive gratuitous instruc- 
| tion in the Communal Schools,8,500 are educat- 
| ed from the rates in special institutions, and 
|about 2,000 more in the Municipal Orphan 
Asylums. Altogether, therefore, the Commune 


< Berlin supplies a free education to close upon 
60,000 children. The annual expenses are put 
| down at 860,000 thalers—that is}to say, about 
15 thalers (or £2 5s.) per head. For the 
8 scholars of the Communal higher schools the 
| | capitation fee amounts to 40 thalers or £6. The 
average income of the Berlin head master is less 
than 1,200 thalers (£180), and that of the class 
teacher falls just below £110.— Natioual Educa; 
tional League. 





Chas. R. Brown, formerly principal of the 
Phillips School, Salem, has settled in the prac- 
tice of medicine in Lynn. 

Miss A. Mesten is confirmed as teacher in the 
Winthrop district, Boston. 
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(From the Massachusetts Teacher.) | 
THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF MUSIC. 
BY PROF. B. C. BLODGETT. 


When Dr. Lowell Mason returned from his 
studies in Europe, in 1840, there was no strong- 
er desire in his heart than to introduce the study 
of music into the publie schools of his native 
land, as he found it in all the schools of every 
grade in Germany, This became one of the 
niost determined purposes of his professional 
life. and (though he did not live to carry it out 
in full) the amount of success that crowned his 
efforts, in spite of prejudice and opposition, as 
well from the musical as the unmusical, was, in 
his often-expressed opinion, the great achieve- 
ment of his life. His first success was only to 
secure a half-hour of recess from study, once a 
week, in some half a dozen schools in and about | 
Boston, in order ‘‘that he might amuse and in- 
terest the pupils by singing to and with them.” 
His thought, however, was not merely to enter- 
tain the scholars,—not to provide an interesting 
and innocent manner of spending a recess, —but 
to make music a branch of study, co-ordinate | 
with the others pursued in the school. In these | 
thirty odd years, since that time. the public | 
sentiment in regard to the matter has undergone | 
great chayges, so that the question now is not | 
at all as he found it, nor indeed precisely as he 
left it. It is now so universally admitted that | 
singing 1s an important element in the emotion- | 
al and moral atmosphere of the school-room, 
that no wise teacher is willing to do his work | 
without it; but there seems yet to be very little | 


opinion and no systematic work whatever, that | 


is based upon a correct estimate of the value of 


music as a means of education and cullure, co- | 
ordinate with history, poetry, and mathematics. | 
The most advanced feeling seems to be that it is | 
a valuable and (perhaps even) ennobling recrea- | 


a ° . | 
tion, and, in some cases, a useful acquirement | 





for the entertainment of friends, or the possible | 
procurement of a livelihood in the event of need; | 
but the aim of the present paper is to show that | 
this estimete is only secondary, and wholly un- | 
worthy; that music should take rank among the 
most important means by which educators seek 
to secure for their pupils symmetrical develop- 

ment of mind and character. Let it be under- | 
stood at the outset, that by music is here meant | 
not merely the power to sing or play, buta com- | 
prehensive (though not necessarily exhaustive) | 
study of the principles and practice of the art. 


The foundation of all the objection to our | 
proposition, that deserves notice, is the feeling | 
that art has reference only to the wsthetic side | 


spiritual life which has its principal outlook to- | 
wards the beautiful, or fail to make provision | 
for it in our plans of education and refinement. | 
Indeed, it may further be said that the highest 
forms of the true and the good as well as the 
beautiful are not found in the actual but in the 
ideal; hence the peculiar value of those art stud- 
ies which are calculated to develop and refine 
the imagination, and fill the mind with forms of 
symmetry and beauty. If there ever wasa time 
when “Cui bono ?” was the all-important ques- 
tion, that time is not now; sheer utilitarianism | 
is very far from being the noblest philosophy 
of our day. 

But in the second place, we totally object to 
the statement that music is purely unpractical, 
wholly ssthetic ; and the argument upon which | 
this objection is based is alike drawn from | 
reason and history. It is well known that the 
great reformer, Luther, attached great impor- 
tance to music as & means of education. He | 
says, ‘‘Itis beneficial in the highest degree to 
keep youth in continual practice in this art, for | 
it renders people intellectual ; therefore it is neces- 
sary to introduce the praetice of music into the 
schools ; and a schoolmaster must know how to 
sing orI do not respect him.” The laws of 
musical form and performance, from the 
simplest principles of notation and rhythm to 
the grandest attainments in logical construction 
and interpretation, are purely mathematical, 
and do therefore from the outset (when properly 
taught) bring tnto exercise and tend to develop 
the same powers — attention, exactness of 
thought, and precision of expression—as do 
geometry or algebra, though, unlike these, they 
are clothed with the most beautiful drapery of 
art ; and the stalwart trunk of certitudes and | 
fixities is covered with a living foliage and | 
fruitage of the most delicate refinement. There 
is no essential difference whatever between the 


| process by which a musician unfolds and de- | 


velops his theme, and that by which the essay- | 
ist or poet does the same thing, save what 
belongs to the more or less subtile forms and 
delicate shades of expression of which they | 
severally make use ; the same forcefulness and 
conciseness of theme-enunciation, logical con- | 
secutiveness in unfolding and elaboration, com- | 
prehensiveness and effectiveness at climacteric 
points, together with all that pertains to the 
imagination in illustration and ornamentation ; | 
belong as absolutely to musical as to literary com- | 
position ; so that whatever gain, in any phase of | 
mental strengthening or equipment, is properly 
to be expected from study of the latter, is also 
of the former. Then the physical features of | 


of our nature, is wholly unpractical, appeals | our study—the training of certain muscles, 
only to the emotions and- the imagination. If | whether of the vocal apparatus or of the hand | 
this were true, our position would still be in | and wrist, the difficulty attending which cannot 


strict analogy with everything about us; for is | be at all understood by those who have never | 


not the marriage of majesty and beauty, of | 
strength and loveliness, everywhere apparent in 
nature; and not only without conflict, but with 
a vast increase of mutual attractions? Strength 
exalts and heightens beauty, and beauty lends 
its varied charms to strength. So in the curri- 
culum, the beautiful as wellas the useful should 
be provided for; for the latter (unless distorted 
and rendered unworthy of its place in a system 
of study that aims at culture rather than mere 
information) includes the former, and is only 
complete when in harmonious accord with it. 
Allowing, then, to the so-called practical stud- 
ies their due value, we cannot, without harm, 
be unmindfal of that side of our mental and 





| tice, which must be continued year after year | 


attempted it—surely ought not to be left out of | 
view, if we would form an estimate of its educa- | 
tional value. Self-control, consentration of 
of thought and effort, self-consciousuess, moral 
and mental vigor,—all these are the natural 


product of much persistent and unwearying prac- 


before even a respectable technique c in be attain- 
ed ; and these are the essential elements of true 

culture. “If music be a language,” says an 
eminent writer recently, ‘if it be, moreover 
the language of the passions, as authors have 
described it, we must not therefore imagine that 
sound conveys only sentiment. Music has a 
phraseology as varied and perhaps even more 
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diversified than words can assume. tenamnes 
defines the thought precisely : music, on the 
contrary, addresses a whole class of perceptions. 
A certain series of notes will excite our sensi- 
bility to a general but undefined feeling of 
grandeur or pathos or elegance, without, 
perhaps, producing one single perfect image— 
emotions merely ; yet it is obvious that these 
emotions attend as certainly on passages of a 
given kind as that definite ideas are conveyed 
by u particular set of words. It happens, then, 
that there is the same choice in musical as in 
conversational or epistolary phraseology ; and 
we apprehend that elevation and polish are 
attained by the same meams in one case as the 
other,—by a naturally delicate apprehension, 
by memory, by a power of assimilating what is 
great or elegant, and by a diligent study of the 
best models.” Dr. Samuel Johnson, an author- 
ity whose strength of intellect and purity of 
character none will question, says. ‘‘ Thescience 
of musical sounds, though it may have been de- 
preciated as appealing only to the ear, and 
affording nothing more than a momentary and 
fugitive delight, may with justice be considered 
as the art that unites corporal with intellectual 
pleasures.” In Napoleon's oft-quoted address 
at Milan in 1797 occurs this passage: ‘Ot all 
the fine arts, music is that which has most 
influence on the passions, and which the legis- 
lator ought most to encourage. A musical com- 
position of an intellectual character, if the work 
of a master, never fails to touch the feelings ; 
and it has more influence on the mind than a 
good moral book, which convinces our reason but 
does not influence our habits.” It would be 
easy to summon a formidable array of such 
testimony from men who, though not musicians 
saw the value and power of music as a factor in 
the educational work. We forbear altogether 
to mestifon the uniform and enthusiastic witness 
of all musicians, from Gregory to Wagner, lest 
it should be judged partial and one-sided ; but 
this witness is wonderfully full and concurrent, 
being the conviction of those who know the 
value of the art, as personal pupils and teachers. 


And the argument from history is equally 
couclusive. The story of such men as Handel, 
Bach, and Beethoven, who developed gigantic 
powers of mind with scarcely any other oppor- 
tunities or means of education than those af- 
forded by their beloved art, proves our state- 
ment decisively. Not to speak of the grandeur 
of their conceptions (which may be attributed 
to original genius, whatever that may be), their 
power of unfolding them, and their mastery of 
all forms of expression as shown in the exhaus- 
tive analysis and majestic elaboration of their 
themes, were simply colossal. Nor are they 
exceptions, save in degree, to the thousands 
who, in their various spheres, have opened 
mind and heart to the formative, disciplining, 
and at the same time refining and chastening, 
influence of true music. But we shall here be 
met with the objection that the musicians whom 
we know are not ordinarily men of thought, 
that they often seem to lack sadly in general 
culture and training, not to say, also, in moral 
character. In answer to this, it is important to 
observe that many who claim to be musicians 
are such only in name; the power of musical 
culture is not to be fairly judged by them. A 
true musician, one who is able and accustomed 
to interpret the sublime conceptions of the 
great masters, and whose innermost soul re- 
sponds to them, ‘‘as face answereth face in a 





glass,” is alwaysa person of mental strength 
and culture, even though (as is rarely the case) 
he is ignorant of books, and unused to what is 
called cultivated society. It is safe to say with 
one of the best American critics, that, ‘‘In the 
vast majority of cases, in which the best! of 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn, has 
passed into one, and there become assimilated 
with his inmost life and individuality, there can 
lack no human culture that would be rich 
enough to excl.ange for it ;” and especially is 
this true when we remember that by virtue of 
this one possession he is sensitively open, mind 
and heart, to every truth and beauty in nature, 
poetry, art, history, philosophy, or science. In 
saying this, however, we must not be under- 
stood to plead for the exclusive study of music. 
There are doubtless many people over whom art 
cannot exercise much influence, because of 
their natural make-up, or their mental and 
spiritual constitution or habits; and even in 
the most favorable case, and in all cases, the 
great value of a general culture is gludly con- 
ceded. Our object is simply to show that 
music is a branch of study, as earnest and im- 
portant in the great work of mind-culture as 
any other, and not a mere accomplishment or 
superficifil adornment. Let it be so regarded 
by parents and teachers, and the senseless 
waste of time in “ piano-thrumming,” and 
foolish, hyper-sensational vocalism, will at once 
cease ; and its place will come (in the case of 
those who are able to use it) a serious, earnest 
study of what Schiller called ‘‘The Royal Art 
of all Arts,” which is capable of placing the 
student in an atmosphere most congenial to the 
best and most symmetrical development ; as he 
comes under the ennobling and refining influ- 
ence of the grandest and most inspiring 
thoughts, couched in forms of expression far 
more delicate and intrinsically graceful than is 
any form of speech, opening up the richest 
sources of mental and spiritual enjoyment, in 
the revelation (more or less complete) of that 
Divine Mystery, the Beautiful,—until the era 
hears it, the mind conceives it, the inmost soul 
rejoices in it, and the whole being feels it, as it 
were the breath of God. 
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We ae from the Chicago Teacher that the 
‘* Board of Education of Chicago paid a grace- 
ful compliment to its president, Hon. W. H. 
King, by naming the new Grammar School on 
Western Avenue, the Kiva Scnoox. Mr. King 
shows his appreciation of this by at once estab- 
lishing awards for attendance, sholarship, and 
deportment, as follows: To the pupil having the 
highest general average in each of the three 
highest grades of the Kine Scxoox, $7.00 ; to 
the second, $5.00; to the third, $3.00. 

a sere 

The educational sins are seven, to-wit: 1, 
Placing faulty copies on the blackboard for chil- 
dren to follow: 2, Allowing expressionless read- 
ing to pass uncorrected; 3, Overlooking the 
first act of disobdience ina child; 4, Neglecting 
the art of computation in the lower grades; 5, 
Allowing children to be slow in giving answers 
in tables; 6, Detaining children after school 
hours; 7, Failing to close a recitation when the 
time of closing it arrives. These educational 
sins are all moral, that is, they kill the soul of 
instruction and deserve eondemnation. 

Just now money is ay, scarce in large 
cities; at least everybod p heck is anxious to go into 
the country for a little 
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free.) Address GEORGE W. HYATT, 27 East 14th St., 
New York City. 
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STATIONERS. PUBLISHERS. AGE\TS. 





MANUPACTORY ESTABLISHED re2e. ANY F PERSON. “old or young. of efther sex, can make 
WwW i an ([NDKP*NDENT livin: im the city rT CONNITY. 
THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO G Oo O D N E S any season of the ey no on — required - Thi “ isa 
x fare opportunity for those ont o ra to k: Noe 
w w * For Boys, Girls, and School Teacters. renee \T liviry a Full vastria siona e ‘niles a Gur ton =e. 

Seal af NVKVENKENT INSTITUTION, 1924 Woshington St 
ing ax, ors, Boston. Masa — ” — 


4,2 . A New and Sure Thing in Penmanship—Writing a | inane i — 
Writing Inks, Fluid, Useful a« well as a Fine Art—Bad Writing, like Bad| 4 GENTS WANSRD tocanvass for the handsomest 
STC. 





Spelling, no longer excusable—How everybody may be- | d Engraved Visiting ant Business Address Card erer 
come good penmen—aAll about the “Ellsworth Tr-cing | prodweed. One agent mare $487 in 13 days during 
Method of | enmanshbip,”’ and where it can be obtained. the janic Immense inducements to » gent. 1 
For the Use of Scheols and Send 25 cents for “lhe Writing Teacher,” one year. to Peale eumpice cont, so any address Sor D canta, te 
7 ashionable ‘card Engraver. 316 Washington >treet. 
oe, H. W. ELLSWORTH & CO., on, Mana 
“9 7 
NEW YORK. COP Y-BOUK PUBLISHERS. 


142 & 144 GRAND STREET, 
ee Soest eee From Brn X FREE AGENTS OUTFIT 


NEW METHUD OF 
View 2 large ‘‘hromos, 1 Book, 30 other articles of 


Equation and Rapid Reckoning. ay A a 
a . ae . ] . ness and will enclose 50 cents to pay postage. 
This ts valuable to ane renee a nestoees Silicate Liquid Black Diamond Wall Slating. Address, C. W. MILLER & CO., 
men, Clerks an eachers 3 Fystem oO mous ; 
* Lightning Calculator” can be learned and — $1 pt, i = 4 Se gal. See S'S: 
by a. yone. It only requires one divi<ien in debit 191 Fulton street ‘ 
and credit accou nts, and sav's two-thirds in time | gus enteed the best ‘Send for Catalogue. $10 t) $9 per day. ealgente wanted every 
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1a. 1 AD 1 ™* consist of 1 doz. Stereoscopic Views, 80 Albnm 








and labor. By no other arithmetical process can the a ~Tnn ew 


a 
desired information be obtaiued by rv few fizures. BLAIR & ta st qo Mo. 
Price 59 cents. For sale by bookdealers or by A.8. BARNES & COMPANY, 


1D WEESTER £00, 14 Eyghth Ave.,Xewtor:. | N@tional Text-Book | | THE YANKEE 
BEST UP-TOWN apnea LETTER FILE & BINDER. 


Ul and 113 WILLIAM &T., New York. 


Book and Stationery Store,| secs tr rsncation!Catsione ne 


JAMES L. HASTIE, Greenleaf’s Mathematics. 
No. 1235 BROADWAY, Parker's Exercises 1x Composition, 


Betwee 30th and 3ist Sts. NEW YORE. And other popular School Books, 


All the new books on hand day of publication. Best ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO,, Publishers. 
America», French and English Writing Papers. Visit- 
ing and Wedding Cards Engraved and Printed in the New York Agent, Ontawpo Leacn, at Mason, Baker & 
highest st; le of the art. Pratts, 142 and 144 Grand Street. 


HASTIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. THE GREAT BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND MERCHANTS, BANKERS, INSURANCE COM- 


One Dollar for 3 Months; b . —s PANIES, RAILROAD COMPANIES and BUSINESS 
we Liberal di swe = tn aa Day | SCHOOL OFFICERS. MEN of all Gasess, do not spend your time longer in 
yar ting, folding and packing away in pigeon-holes. 
HOW TO TEACH om ete.. your letters, bills and — rs of any 
CT COLD PENS 33 | 4 ° bebe buy the YANKEE LETTER _ E Axis 
RK, w will pay its Cost every week. It binds 
, |A MANUEL OF METHODS FOR AGRADED your letters and papers into book form from day to 
FOLEY'S OELEBRATED GOLD PiNi ya rs 
NOILS | COURSE OF INSTRUCTION ; and FORKS have passed. Remember it has no 
FLAPPING COVERS, which It di 

| i 3 A which are soon gone. It dis- 
No. 2 Astor House, New York Embracing the Subjects usually pursued in Primary, vees with M4 ALLETS._P Ue ee ae 
Intermediate, Grammar and High Schools; also LY wher taken from the file, eS seen in CUT. Itus 
suggestions relative to Discipline and School made of BLACK WALNUT and SHEET BRASS, 
Reveals 3,000 living tnscste fn 0 ctagho drop Management. | and warranted all we say or money refunded. Don't 
el LIL al “> purchase others until you examine. For sale by 
knife aud som vith whieh the Mesquite | BY HENRY KIDDLK, A. M., City Supt. of Puvlic are deak ss. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Manu- 

cuts ‘ i " 4 
he draws oat the blood, ay Ae in a, ee are ; 


tint ting of neverending eu i THOMAS F. HARRISON First Assistent Supt, | Dunham & Co., 
apt he att oo ~~ of Grammar Schools, N. Y. city, and Professor of "FICE : 7 AC ¥ ‘EN g 
w of the Saockhed Gehalen whee the Methods and Principles of Teaching in Saturday Nor- OFFICE AND FACTORY. 4 CENTRE STREET 
unassisted eve no beauty sees—thus lead ool. 
us a nature to ssaere'e Ged. Warran 9 | d 
to give pertect satis: jon. ent post i 
to Any sdidvess on receipt of price, "Aske: |. A. CALKINS, First Assistant Supt. of Primary | low’s Indigo Blu 
Wanren. Schoo's and Departments, N. Y. city, and Professor of | Bar 0 & e. 
HENRY J. JANTON, Methods and Principles of Teaching in Saturday Nor- | | Original and Unexce'led for Blueing Clothes. 
33 Broad St., New York. ma! School, | 
The Authors long and successful experience as Teach- | _ Py at qu~ J Drog Store, No. - Herth 
ers and as Superintendents have thoroughly prepared | “econd Strect, Philadelphia. Every Grocer and Drug- 
SLOTE & JANES, them to tell Teachers and School Officers WHAT TO gist should sell it; and every hou-ekeoper buy and use 
Stationers, | TEaCH and HOW TO TEACH IT. D. 8. WILTBERGE<, l roprietor. 


PS FULTON STREDT, |, The comprehensive character of the work is shown by | EPR Ee affan Pat 
Near William Street. the ~ y yt Reading, Phonetics, Spelling, | The Great American Coffee Pot. 
A full stock of BLANK Rooks an h nd. or madetoor | ments of Scloncn, Arithaneti¢ from pay ~ RB per- THE 
@er to ar.y pattern. A eall is rea; ectfully solicit -. 
4FNRY L. sLore JONA HON JANES centage, Tables, Geography, Physicial Geography, 
Grammar, Composition, Writing, Drawing, Book-keek- CHAMPION OF THE 
ing, History, Elements of Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, 


WIN WHO WILL; = ap cnctiectry, ‘Algebra, Geometry, Governiaent and ett 


OR THE ~~ aimee Manners and Morals, School Library, etc., Perfection in the art of making 


YOUNG MAN’S KEY TO FORTUNE. | On receipt of stamp, the pnblisher will send circular CoGice at last attained. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. | Siraal authorition tm the Unined Gtates thet Wor TRACE. | | 
ER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THIS BOOK. BR 4k gt ae AA 41 


° . own hot water, does its own dripping. and in the short- 
Only Genuine, only Reliable, on'y $1. You have nev- meets Cr CSG est time on record distills coffee as clear as amber, ex- 


er given your money for a more worthy object. Every al et d retains ali its arowat 4 
young man in this prosperous country should own s| J. W. Schermerhorn & CO., | iottiuouspropertisa,” The on'y perfect working eodiee 

y- By following its teachings it will you above | maker ever offered to the public. Family size, Copper 
want. It should be a household jewel for every work- PUBLISHERS, | Botéeme and Wire Gauze Strainers, 1 gal. $3; 3 quarts, 


— 14 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. _| $2.75; 2 quarts, $2.50; 1 quart, $2.26. seu to. any ad- 
PRICE ONLY $1. POSTPAID. Coffee and Tea Urns, pisin or nickel plated, furnished 
— Parlor Kaleidoscopes frag ene i tamp for iktearaned chrealer amd 


_SCHAFER & CO., 5 a ia an: eat ae ela ee DEWITT ©. BROWN & CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. Send Ten cents for full particulars. Office and Salesrooms, 9 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
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ZERO 
Refrigerator. 


With Water, Milkand 


Butter Coster, if. IMMENSE PRE 
ers itself, ZNSE 
. Je the best food and MIU 1M CHROMO 14x16 ix 
= ice keeper in the 7 given free with each o 
5 sells for $1.50. Lam mak- 
ing this sacrifice to rapid- & 
ly introduce the i 
© Klerutor in the world ! 

















CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


Special Notice 
To Teachers in Schools and Colleges. 


DWYER’S SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY 


is the Cheapest and Best Place to Buy GLoses, 
Maps, Cuarts, INK- WELLS, SLATES, BLACKBOARDS , Pie 
and BLackBoarD Ru BBERS, i A world. 


Philosophical rc Shemical ALEX. M. LESLEY, y | Beet te wet 


rm MANUFACTURE R, oma postage for all, and 
Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 224 W. TWENTY-THIRD ST., N. Y. 
Illustrated Circulars Mailed Free. 





DR RSS-SKIRT 
ELEVATOR 
is quickly changed to 
any Dress, and fits 
and loops it ee pga | 
with one easy pull ; it 





m will receive by return mall. A 
CLINTON R. BL. ACK WOOD, 1Tl Broadway, N.Y. Ben? 1503 








LADIES’ ANGULAR 


GET THE BEST! piypyRiting CIPY BOOKS, 


TIN-LINED LEAD P never corrodes by th 
tf Ba eam OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


action of water. It is cheaper than 
Lead Pipe, as it will last four times | No. 1. Letters Large Hand 
No. 2. Letters and words. Bo! Style. 


Address 
Duwyer's School Furnishing Agency, 


21 JOHN STREET, New York. 





longer. and is worth nearly double | 

as old material. It is ;ecommended | No, 4. Words with Capitals, 

by nearly every architect in New | No. ‘ Sentences. Medium style, 

York as “superior to all other water No. - Capitals, ete. Finished style, 

pipes.”’ Descriptive pamphlets sent No. é. Noves and invitations. - ba 

by mail free. Price 164 cents a Feeling the necessity for some complete course of 

— ty F SS aoe, 4 BA SK instruction in this fashienable etyle of ladies’ writing, 
imitations, COLWELL LEAD CO., 2°3 Centre Street,| ®4 Which should be based on correct and scient! ie 


CHEMICAL 


AND 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


RARE CHEMICALS AND EXTRA QUALITY OF GRAD- 
UATED GLASS AND PORCELAIN VESSELS FOR 
USE IN ANALYSIS. ALSO, MINRALS, 
FOSSILS AND ea 

‘OuULS OF ALL KIN 
IMPORTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
E. B. BENJAMIN, No.10 Barclay 8t., N. Y. City. 
Large and complete Catalozue, finely illustrated 
aud handsomely bound in cloth, price $1.50 per copy, 
* mailed,” 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
INCLUDING 


AIR PUMPS. ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF ALB 
KINDS. INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBES, 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSCOPES, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 
keo., ke., ke. 

A very large stock constantly on hand. 


Prices and Iustrated Catalogues sent by mail te 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
601 Broadway, N ¥. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 





TO TEACHERS 


AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN MINERALOGY, 


1 desire to call your attention to an Elementary 
Collection of Minerals and Rocks, which ‘pape. 
of fifty specimens, arranged in two cases, 12 inches 
square each. 

Price $12, sent C, O. D. or otherwise. This col- 
lection is pot up to illustrate Professor Dana's 
‘* Manual of Mineralogy,” and J take great pleasure 
in referring 10 him, Address. 


REV, E. SEYMOUR, 
Mineral Agency, 
52 BEEKMAN Sr., N. Y 





RBOHRBECK & GOEBELER, 
IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
in 


Chemical Apparatus, 


PURE CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS, 
used tn 


CHEMISTRY, unos 








= a aries 


M anuFA 


New York. 
Lead, Solder, etc. Orders filled at sight. 


Aso manufacturers of Lead Pipe, Sheet 
Lead, Bar Lead, Block Tin Pipe, Bar Tin, Pig Tin, rig | 





How to Cure Sick Beetachs. 


SEND 20 CENTS TO 
FARRELL & CO., 
No. 17 WARREN STREET, room 13, New York City. 
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The Popular Science Monthly. 

CONDUCTED BY PROF. BE. L. YOUMANS. 
Each number contains 128 pages with 

mumerous descriptive and 

attractive illustrations. 
_ lenampepmeeeat MONTHLY. e 
5 
This Monthly A although but Tecentiy ‘issue, ee aes 

with with all classes of the 
i array of —- ee Gooe deep 
recent and important discoveries by th - 
nent scientists of Englan Pr : the oat en 
United States. The New Volume secommanced in ae, 
1873, and all new subscriptions sho 

OPINIONS OF THE Porting 


“A journal which promises to be of eminent value to 
Ge ~ cf popular education in this country.”—New 


“Just the =p pbtiestion needed at the present day.”— 


“It = F ~ == the best attempt at J. 
nalism of kind ever made in this eountry.”—Home 


Journal, 
“The } ~— number is admirably constituted.”— 
** In our opinion, the right idea has been happily hit 
io Courier. 





community. | Among a 





= the of this new monthly.” —. 

Specimen 
ns a ite for the Popular Sci ease 
or act as agen lence will 
address ph 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
No. 59 Wail Street, 
NEW YORK, 

Issue Commercia! aud be Bruted § Letters of Credi 


availawe in a in the States and adjacen 
cuntrtes, and in Pounds Sterling in any part af the 





TEACHERS 


Will please write for FR EE SAMPLES of Reward 
Cards, Hetvs to nena Management. + 

Bonthly Re egisters, evc.. to E. F 

mal Publishers, S: Louis, Mo. 





REWARD CARDS. 


BOORS FOR PRIZES AND GIFTS 
BANDSOMELY_ bound and ELEGANTLY illustrated at 
\YNITTAKER’S BOOK STORE 
2 Bible House, 

Comnce of Ninth Street and Fourth Avense. 





How York. 


| 








principles, this set of Copy Books has been prepared 
after a ti gh e tion of the most popviar 
systems published in England. 

The retail price of the books is 20 cents each, from 
which the usual di t for int tion is allow 
to schools. 

Any number, or the entire set, will be sent br mal, 
postage paid, on the receipt of the price. 

Published by 

GEO. BR. LOCK WOOD, 
812 Broadway. 











PERFECTION FOL, 


For Binding an Prpoerving. Mage” 
zines, wi usic, Pampn 
a pwepapere.” 

Fach number of a publication can be inserted as re- 
cived. and is better and more tastefully bound than an 
rain ar t book.  epemetentie in the most elegant style, 

very iow price 

ga send for Descriptive Price Cire 

COX, HES DER’ “ON & CO 
3m Lakeside Building, Chi icago. 





The best Kook of the kind ever published, ad.niralar 
adapted for schocl or home use. 


HISTORY AND MYSTERY OF 


COMMON THINGS 


Bems a concise description of everything im ~2.~. 
day use, put in the turm cf questions and auswere. 
By C. W. ALLEN. 
l vol. imo. 360 pages. PRICE $1.59. 


PUBLISHED BY 
LEAVITT, ALLEN & BROS., 


No. 8 Howard Street, New York. 

L_ & A. BROS. are the publishers of over 500 volumes 
of Juvenile Books adapted for school orizes. all of 
which they offer at panic prices. 

C italogues to be had on application. 





science of Klocution. 


BY S. 8, HAMILL, A. M. 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 
805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Price, $1.75. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE WORK. 

It is the only work that J a ph ~ ~ Fe, 


sis of delivery, that 
element in detail, that is separate exere exercises for 
Ly Fn ox- 


amples ii control of ane : clement 
amples illus’ ng each element &@ synthes 
** Style of Utterance,” that clase- 
rou; 


student of e! 
Cr fy ee ze prepaid. toon aps tad 
er Sent add aecine theeetonens 45 see 





WANTED, + wisire sory men ana 
‘Business that will Pay 


be in 
ep itt eal 
tree. oTill be vent om receipe of swe three cent ecampe. 


J. LATHAM & ©O., 
293 Washirgton St., Boston, Mass 
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